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Memorabilia. 
AN active correspondence on the authorship 
of the ‘ De imitatione Christi’ has been 
carried on in recent numbers of L’Intermé 
diaire. M. Alfred Péreire has sought to 
show that the attribution to Thomas a 
Kempis is mistaken. In the number for 
Dec. 10 our contemporary prints a long let- 
ter from le R. P. Fleury stating the reasons 
for which, after long and close work on the 
‘De imitatione’ in preparation for the edi- 
tion of the Latin text published in 1919, he 
adheres to the opinion that Thomas a Kem- 
pis is the author. The letter should be 
noted by everyone interested in the subject. 
P. Fleury, rebutting an argument from the 
concluding prayer, in a translation dated 
1447, which contains words considered bv 
M. Péreire to be the ‘‘ signature symbolique’’ 
of Jean Gerson, notes that a French trans- 
lation printed by Jehan Lambert in 1493 
explicitly states that the ‘ De imitatione’ 
is neither by St. Bernard, nor by Gerson, 
but by Thomas a Kempis, canon of Windes- 
cheim. Again the complete works of Gerson 
were published at Strassburg in 1488, and 
Sehot, the canon of Strassburg, who wrote 
the Preface to the book, declares that ‘ De 
imitatione ’ is not to be counted among the 
works of Gerson but is verily by Thomas 
a Kempis. Yet again, Jean Gerson’s own 
brother, Prior of the Celestines at Lyons, 
in whose house Jean Gerson died in 1429, 
when drawing up a list of the works of Jean, 
in 1423, six years before his death, makes 
no mention of ‘De imitatione.’ Finally, 
the friend and secretary of Jean Gerson, 
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death, preserves the same silence. On the 
other hand there is the witness of thirteen 
contemporaries at least to the authorship of 
Thomas a Kempis (their names are set out 
in the letter) while sixty out of seventy-six 
MSS. (five of them written during the 
author’s life-time), the twenty-three earliest 
printed editions (1470 to 1500) and the 
French translation of 1449 mentioned above 
all attribute the book to him. This cer- 
tainly is testimony not lightly to be set 
aside in favour of a ‘‘ symbolic signature ’”’ 
or on account of a MS. of 1460, thirty-one 
years after Gerson’s death, which bears his 
name, and is the first to bear it. 


HE night which began the year 1927 
finished—so far as year-reckoning goes 
the thirteenth and began the fourteenth 
century of the existence of a Christian 
church on the site where York Minster 
stands. In 627 Edwin of Northumbria, 
instructed by Paulinus, and drawn on by 
Ethelburga, decided to embrace the Christ- 
ian faith, and here built a wooden baptist- 
ery where at Easter-time, he was baptized. 
The occasion was celebrated by a great ser- 
vice at the Minster, at midnight, when in 
procession by torchlight the Archbishop 
came to the great west door, and struck it 
thirteen times, with a mallet made of 
ancient oak, demanding admission. At this 
summons the west doors were flung open, 
and to the sound of a fanfare from trum- 
pets of Hussars, followed by drums and the 
organ and the singing of ‘‘ All people that 
on earth do dwell,’’ the Archbishop and his 
company passed into the nave where the 


; Dean and Chapter were assembled to receive 


him. The Lord Mayor and Corporation of 
the city joined in the procession up the aisle, 
and a great crowd of spectators were wit- 
nesses. There followed an act of thanksgiving 


| for the men and women through whom the 
| history of York Minster descends, with an 


address from the Archbishop and then a 


| solemn Te Deum. 


| the Bow. 


when revising this list in the year of Jean’s | 


‘N the January Cornhill (which contains a 

pretty instalment of ‘ A Girl’s Friend- 
ship with John Ruskin’ relating the first 
meeting between the friends) we noted Mr. 
Horace Hutchinson’s paper on the Yew and 
He disproves alas! the ‘‘ fond 
tradition,’ still prevailing, of the bow 
of English yew. ’Tis Spanish yew that 
Drayton sings of as ‘‘ piercing the weather’’ 
at Agincourt; and our writer quotes a 
modern ‘‘ past-master of the toxophilitic 
mystery ’’ as pronouncing that ‘‘ Bows made 
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of English yews are bad bows. It grows too 
fast in a damp country.’’? Why were yews 
planted then—so very frequently in garths 


and cottage enclosures, and, above all, in | 


churchyards? Mr. Hutchinson is of opinion 


that they were destined, after all, for bows 


—but riot war-bows, or even second-best 
bows. Those of third-best quality would 
serve for the humble woodland purposes of 
the countryman. The trees were fenced 
round—for their own safety, not for that 
of cattle, the poisonousness of live, green 
yew being but a popular error. It is clip- 
pings of yew lying about in their dry 
prickly state which are lethal to cattle—who 
themselves, are lethal to the yew. 


Mr. Hutchinson tells some of the exploits 
of the American archer Mr. Sexton Pope 
from his book ‘ Hunting with the Bow and 
Arrow,’ which demonstrate some few advan- 
tages in bow and arrow even as compared 
with the rifle. 


NY reader interested in 
will find pleasure in an article by Mrs. 
Eugénie Gibson in the January Connoisseur. 
In particular, the writer describes and illus- 
trates, from Sir William Plender’s collec- 
tion, a needlework portrait of Charles I. of 
extraordinary beauty and_ skill, 
mirror-frame of needlework, of about the 
same date which is equally charming. The 
number has an interesting note by Mr. Fred 
Roe suggesting that the small models of 
furniture, too large for a doll’s house yet 
not large enough for a child, which may 


be seen in some museums and fetch large | 


prices at sales are in fact ‘‘ prentice pieces,”’ 
that is an apprentice’s chef d’ceuvre upon 
the termination of his articles, intended to 
be carried about the country, as specimen 
of what he could do, in search of employ- 
ment. 
temp. William and Mary—is illustrated. 


LATFORD Mill and Willy Lott’s Cot- 
tage at East Bergholt in Suffolk have 
been acquired by Mr. T. R. Parkington of 
Ipswich for presentation to the nation in 
memory of Constable with whose work they 
are closely associated. 
LONGEVITY in 1926 provides some extra- 
ordinary figures in a letter by Mr. C. 
B. Gabb to The Times of Jan 1. After 
telling of nonagenarians and centenarians 
he comes down to the record, on Nov. 3, 


If the | 
best bows were not of English growth, we | 
may believe they were of English make. | 


old needlework | 


and a | 


A pretty arm-chair of this sort— | 


1926, of the death of William Smith of ' of his Majefty’s Ships of War. 


Co. Down, who was born in the year 1800. 
If we except old Parr, is not this the oldest 
man known of as subject of our Crown? 


‘TVYHE Preservation of St. Paul's,’ by 
Canon Alexander, Treasurer of St. 
Paul’s, will be published shortly by Mr. 
John Murray (2s. 6d. net). It is the story 
of the preservation of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
since the beginning of the work in 1913, and 
contains a number of popular addresses on 
| subjects connected with the Cathedral as 
| well as the official reports on which the work 
| has been based. It is intended not only for 
architects and engineers but for all who care 
for St. Paul’s, or have contributed to its 
preservation. 





Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From 
The Daily Journal. 
Monpay, January 9, 1727. 


A great many Members of Parliament, in 
the North, and in Wales, have wrote, That 
the Roads are fo cover’d with Snow in many 
| Places, as to render it impracticable for 

them to come to Town at the Meeting of the 
| Parliament. 

The Earl of Belford, Eldeft Son to the 
| Duke of Montrofe; and the Earl of Wake- 
| field, Eldeft Son to the Duke of Roxburgh, 
| both created fo by his prefent Majefty, being 
| come to Age, have had their Writs of Sum- 
| ons to Parliament; but their Sitting in the 
| House of Peers, we hear, will be contefted. 
A Profecution is commenced in the Arches 
| Court of Canterbury, againft Mary Tofts 
the pretended Rabbit-breeder from Godal- 
min, 

Several of the Deferters from the 3 Regi- 
| ments that were ordered on board Sir Charles 
Wager’s Squadron, are taken and commit- 
ted to the Savoy. 

On Saturday Night a Pair of Stairs broke 
| down at the Opera-Houfe in the Hay-Mar- 
| ket, but did no other Damage, than a little 
| difeompofing the Gentlemen of the Shoulder- 
| Knot. 
| And, at the Theatre in Drury-Lane, the 
| Performance of the Play call’d, The Carelefs 
| Husband was put by, on account of a sud- 
den illnefs that had feized Mrs. Oldfield. 

Sir John Norris is gone to Chatham, to 
take upon him, the Command of a Squadron 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


GEORGE CHINNERY, 1774-1852, 
With Some Account of His Family 
and Genealogy. 


THOSE of us who have engaged in the 

fascinating pursuit of the history of any 
family must have often been struck by the 
extreme difficulty of attaining accuracy in 
our ‘‘ facts’’; indeed the older one grows 
the more chary he becomes of setting out 
anything in genealogy or in history for 
absolute fact, and all this is very strikingly 
exemplified in what has been written about 
the subject of this article. 

There is a bibliography of George Chin- 
nery. To begin with there are the brief 
article in the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy’ written by Mr. Louis Fagan and 
the account given in Mr. Strickland’s 
‘Dictionary of Irish Artists.’ |Chinnery 


was an Irish artist only by virtue of his | 


residence for some six years (1795-1801) 
in Dublin were he painted several pictures. 
He comes into Sir Charles D’Oyly’s amusing 
book, a century old, entitled ‘Tom Raw, 
the Griffin ’; into a book entitled ‘ Good Old 
Days of Honourable John Company’; into 
Lady Nugent’s Diary; into the ‘ Letters and 
Memorials of Sir Edward Paget’; into 
Redgrave’s ‘ Dictionary of Artists’; ‘ Bits 
of Old China’ by Mr. Wm. C. Hunter; 
“My Mother’s Journal’ by Mrs. K. Hillard, 


an American book which does not seem to | 
be obtainable in London; into articles in | 


the Studio, in Bengal Past and Present, in 


the Pioneer, in the Indian Pictorial Magqa- | 


zine; into ‘ La Chine Ouverte’ by the writer 
who adopted the pseudonym of Old Nick; 
into ‘Annals of an Anglo-Indian Family ’ 
by Sir Malcolm Morris, and into the fourth 
volume of the Memoirs of William Hickey. 
We are told, moreover, that allusions to his 
work in India are to be found scattered 
through native publications in that country. 

Two recent articles in particular are very 
important regarding this artist. They are: 
an article in the Studio of October, 1920, by 
Mr. James Orange, and an article by Mr. 
J. J. Cotton in Bengal Past and Present, 
April—June, 1924, published quarterly in 
Calcutta. But all these accounts of Chin- 
nery are erroneous to a greater or less 





degree. The most important of them, how- 

ever, is Mr. Cotton’s, the result of years 
_of research carried on in India, where he 
| belongs to the Civil Service. 

““ George Chinnery was by birth an Irish- 
man,’ says Mr. William Hunter in ‘ Bits 
of Old China.’ ‘‘ He was, we believe, of 
Irish extraction’’—‘ Good Old Days of 
Honourable John Company.’ This is quite 
erroneous, but Mr. Hunter must have come 
to his conclusion because he found Chinnery 
prodigal of money, eccentric in his ways, 
fond of telling stories and of making puns. 
His stories were good, but Sir Charles 
D’Oyly says his puns were execrable. It is 
a delusion on this side of the Irish Sea, not 
even yet dispelled, that a person who dis- 
plays these, or similar, characteristics must 
be an Irishman, whereas they are really 
much more characteristic of the Englishman. 

But the most considerable literary allu- 
sion to Chinnery is to be found in ‘ The 
Newcomes.’ ‘“Chinnery, himself, Sir, 
couldn’t hit off a likeness better,’’ says 
Colonel Newcome to Frederick Bayham in 

_ speaking of Clive Newcome’s progress in por- 
_traiture. William Makepeace Thackeray, as 
| is well known, was born in Calcutta on July 
| 19, 1811, where his father, who died there 
| in September, 1816, was Secretary to the 
| Board of Revenue. Chinnery painted the 
| future novelist, then aged three, with his 
| mother. He also painted a portrait of 
| Richmond Thackeray, the father, and these 
may be seen reproduced in Charles Plump- 
tre Johnson’s little book: ‘The Early Writ- 
ings of William Makepeace Thackeray.’ 
The name of Chinnery has many variants : 
Chynerye, Chynorie, Chennery, Chinerie, 
Chinery, Chenery, Gennery, Ginry, Genry, 
Jennery, Jenoyre. Students of phonetic decay 
in language may perceive the disease very 
clearly in this name. It is a distinct vocal 
feat to produce the first syllable ‘‘chin,’’ but 
|itf is not nearly so much of a feat 
to produce it as ‘‘ Jenn,” and it is 
| interesting to note that a George Chin- 
nery,; who made his first appearance as 
| a settler in Ireland about 1620, in James 
| I’s time, had his name softened down into 
| Jennery in that country in the course of 
| fifty years after.his arrival, that being the 
form in which it was somtimes spelled by 
other people in lawsuits and in wills. A 
somewhat amusing, and withal exasperating, 
instance of this occurred regarding the will 
ef Captain Thomas Phaire of Enniscorthy, 
1747, whose sister Elizabeth married an 
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Irish Chinnery. Thomas Phaire made be- 
quests to his sister ‘‘ Jennery’’ and the 
clerk in the Public Record Office, Dublin, 
when copying the will into the will book 
took a short cut and called the lady ‘‘Sister 
Jenny ”’ to the present writer’s great be- 
wilderment, because it was perfectly certain 
that Thomas Phaire had not a sister Jenny. 
It was only when the original will was pro- 
duced that the atrocity committed by the 
clerk became apparent. The Irish family 
always maintained the spelling of the name 
as Chinnery. 

Under all the above-mentioned and other 
forms this name used to abound in the 
counties of Cambridge, Essex, Norfolk and 
Suffolk, but especially in Suffolk, where it is 
of great antiquity and where it is rather 
difficult to find a parish register without 
instances of it. 

For the purposes of this paper the spelling 
of the name as Chinnery is selected. 

From East Anglia, very probably from the 
neighbourhood of Wetheringsett or Haugh- 
ley in Suffolk, went a George Chinnery to 
Ireland about 1620. He appears there in 
a Chancery Lawsuit of the year 1629, con- 
cerning the purchase of some bales of wool 
in 1628.* A transaction about wool at such 


a period almost suffices to mark him as a | 


Suffolk man. The family took root in Ire- 
land in spite of the dreadful years, 1641 and 
1642, when they were despoiled of their 
property and goods, the father and younger 
son returning to England, leaving a married 
daughter, Mrs. Radley, and the elder son, 
John, behind to fight his way as an officer 
in the army until in 1660 he was rewarded 


by considerable grants of land in Co. Cork. | 


From the family founded by him sprang 
three baronets of the name and one bishop, 
George Chinnery, d. 1780, Bishop of Cloyne, 
the baronetcy dying out with the Reverend 
Sir Nicholas Chinnery, who, with several 
others, was burned to death in the Irish 
mail train disaster at Abergele Junction in 
1867, Sir Nicholas’s only child being a 
daughter who had previously married the 
Rev. James Haldane subsequently, under 
the name of Chinnery-Haldane, Bishop 
of Argyle and the Isles. 

One of the puzzles of the Public Record 


Office in Dublin used to be the presence | 


there of a copy of the will of William 


Chenerye of Wetheringsett, Sept. 16, 1623, | 
the original being at Bury St. Edmund’s. 4 





* Mention of him occurs in Ireland as 
early as 1624. 
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No explanation has ever been forthcoming 
of the strange appearance in Dublin of a 
will which disclosed no Irish name or pro- 
perty and one can only surmise that it was 
taken to Ireland by the original Chinnery 
settler and that it somehow drifted into the 
Records. 

As has been said the name is of consider- 
able antiquity. Under the form Jenoyre 
it is found in Essex in 1359, and under the 
form Chinnery in the same county in the 
reign of Edward III., as Chenery in Nor- 
folk in 1388, and as Chynnore at Winches- 
ter School in 1403. Bardsley regards it as 
an immigrant name from the Low Countries, 
and during the Great War a place called 
Chatel Chenery in the Ardennes was men- 
tioned more than once in accounts of army 
movements. 

Weekley derives the name from chéne, an 
oak, in the form chénerai, the ending ai 
being the equivalent of the well-known Latin 
termination -etum. He instances Pomeroy 
as a name of similar derivation. 

George Chinnery, the subject of this essay, 
was born at No. 4, Gough Square, Fleet 
Street, Jan. 7, 1774, and baptized at St. 
Bride’s Church, Fleet Street, Feb. 4, 1774. 
He was the fifth son and sixth child of 
William Chinnery, who is described as 
| ** Madras merchant,’’ though the present 
writer has not been able to trace any veri- 
fication of this description. According to 
Miss Maguire of Dublin, who saw the entry 
in an old family Bible, hig mother’s name 
was Elizabeth Bassett. He was grandson of 
William Chinnery, writing-master, of the 
same address, No. 4, Gough Square, where 
the Chinnerys were neighbours, and perhaps 
| acquaintances, of the great Doctor Samuel 
| Johnson. 

William Chinnery, ‘‘ Madras merchant,’” 
| and Elizabeth Bassett, his wife, had seven 
| children, whose births are recorded in the 
| registers of St. Bride’s Church :— 
| William Terry Chinnery, born Dec. 9, 





| William Bassett Chinnery, born March 3, 
| 1766. 

| Klizabeth Harriett Chinnery, born Feb. 
| John Terry Chinnery, born Feb. 12, 1770. 
Thomas Welch Chinnery, born Jan. 7, 
| 1772. 

George Chinnery, born Jan. 7, 1774. 
Frances Hughes Chinnery, born July 19, 


Miss M aguire thinks there were two other 
| daughters, viz.:—Mary Henrietta and Mar- 
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garet, but this is very doubtful. The Mary 
Henrietta Chinnery of Miss Maguire’s list 
seems very clearly to be the daughter of 
John Terry Chinnery above and Mary Pay- 
ton, his wife. She was born in Madras, 
Nov. 3, 1802, and died in London, July 1, 
1885, unmarried, administration of her 
effects being granted to her niece, Matilda 
Capel Hodgson. The Margaret Chinnery 
of Miss Maguire’s list was the wife of 
Colonel Charles Andrew Girardot who died 
at Dover 1864. In the will of Mrs. Mar- 
garet Chinnery (née Tresilian), pr. Dec. 4, 
1840, this lady gets a bequest of £200 and is 
described as Mrs. Margaret Chinnery Girar- 
dot, but there is, so far, no warrant at all 
for assuming that her maiden name was 
Chinnery. She died at Dover in 1878 leav- 
ing three children, all daughters, Mrs. 
Trow, Mrs. St. George, and Mrs. Rogers 
who died childless. 

The emergence of the names Terry and 
Bassett in the family of the artist is of 
great interest by reason of the facts that the 
John Chinnery of Ireland above-mentioned 
married, as this first wife, one Catherine 
Terry of Castle Terry, Co. Limerick, Ire- 
land, and that there was a_ well-known 
Bassett—Chinnery marriage at Acton, near 
Long Melford, Suffolk, in 1787; but .10 
actual relationship has been discovered 
between these London Chinnerys and the 
Irish and Suffolk families of the same name. 

The following pedigree No. 1 compiled 
from wills at Bury St. Edmund’s, at Nor- 
wich, and at Somerset House contains, in 
my belief the somewhat remote genealogy 
of George Chinnery, the artist. 

Attention is particularly directed in this 
pedigree to Robert Chinnery, cordwainer, of 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, a young man prob- 
ably not 25 years old in 1665 when he insti- 
tuted a lawsuit in the Court of Chancery on 
his own behalf and that of his brother Mar- 
tin and sisters Anne and Mary, all minors, 
to recover from his uncle William Chinnery 
of Haughley, their shares of the estate left 
by his grandfather, John, of Brockford. 
To which his uncle William made reply that 
he was perfectly willing to pay up all be- 
quests if only he or the clerks in the Prero- 
gative Court in London could decipher from 


the wili what sums were bequeathed to the — 


various grandchildren of the said John. 

It is not a far cry, genealogically, from 
1665 to 1723 when, in the excellent list of 
London Apprentices compiled by the Society 
of Genealogists, one finds that William, son 
of ‘William Chinnery of St. Botolph’s 
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Bishopsgate, cordwainer, was apprenticed | 
on Nov. 5, 1723, to Richard Ford, citizen | 
and stationer. When we add to this (1) 
the baptism of William Jennery—so the 
mame is_ spelled—son of William and 
Rebecka at St. Botolph’s Church on Feb. 
8, 1708, and (2) the death of William Chin- 
nery, writing-master on Dec. 22, 1791, at 
No. 4, Gough Square, in his 84th year, we 
have an irrefragable chain of facts. We 
have Robert Chinnery, cordwainer of St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, in 1665. We have Wil- 
liam Chinnery, cordwainer, of St. Botolph’s 
parish not so far away in 1723, and the 
probability is that this William’s father 
was a relative of Robert—he may indeed 
have been William, son of the William 
Chinnery of Haughley, who died in 1649— 
seo Pedigree No. 1. 
WE. Winery. 


(To be continued.) 


THE REVOLUTION OF 1821 IN 
PIEDMONT. 


(See ante, p. 3). 

The plans of the conspirators were grad- 
ually assuming shape when the first outburst 
took place in Naples and Sicily. In Sicily 
there was fighting and bloodshed ; in Naples, 
where the movement took the form of a mil- 
itary pronunciamento, there was neither. 
King Ferdinand readily yielded to force 
majeure, granted the Spanish Constitution 
and swore without the least compunction all 
the oaths demanded of him. He was then 
allowed to go to Laybach, where the Em- 
perors of Austria and Russia and the pleni- 
potentiaries of France and Prussia were 
meeting to deliberate over the Spanish Revo- 
lution, and at once broke all his oaths. 
Metternich secured for Austria the mandate 
to suppress the popular movement in South 
Italy ; and early in 1821 a strong Austrian 
army began the march on Naples. 

These events threw all Italy into a fer- 
ment, but except the papal towns of Bene- 
vento and Pontecervo no one moved ; every- 
one was waiting to see what would happen 
in Piedmont. The premature rising in the 
South had thrown the Northern conspira- 
tors into a quandary. Nothing was ready, 
yet all felt that something must be done. 
They hoped that the Neapolitans would be 
able to hold their own against the Austrians 
and give the Piedmontese and Lombards 
time to overwhelm the 12,000 Austrians left 
in the North, and then fall upon the rear 
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of the army operating against Naples. This 
plan unfortunately left out of count 90,006 
Austrians cn the Venetian frontier, to say 
nothing of a large Russian army in Hun- 
gary. Nevertheless, every nerve was 
strained to put it into execution. 

On Jan 11, 1821, some students of the 
University at Turin appeared in the theatre 
wearing red republican caps. They were at 
once arrested. Their friends caused some 
tumult in the town next day, with the result 
that the Guards Regiment was called out, 
the rioters were dispersed and the University 
building itself, though hardly defended, 
taken at the point of the bayonet. The 
harsh methods adopted by the soldiers caused 
great indignation; and Charles Albert him- 
self openly visited the injured in hospital. 
The Liberals realised that the reactionary 
faction, which was still very strong in Pied- 
mont, was prepared to resort to extreme 
measures against them and hastened their 
action. 

Though the leaders were many a chief 
was lacking. Charles Albert had frequently 
listened to the Liberals’ private discussions 
and frequently expressed sympathy with 
their aspirations. Not unnaturally there- 
fore the conspirators thought that he was 
one of them, and founded on him their 
hopes. On the evening of March 6 Santa 
Rosa, San Marzano, Lisio and Collegno re- 
vealed to him their plans and begged him to 
favour their enterprise. We do not know 
what the Prince replied, but the conspirators 
came away under the impression that he had 
consented to lead them. By next day they 
were undeceived. In consternation the out- 
break, fixed for the 8th, was put off and a 
new attempt was made to obtain Charles 
Albert’s assent. Radice, whose influence 
with him was known to be great, was called 
in; in vain. The Prince was, in Radice’s 
words, ‘‘ like a sack of mud.’’ Disheartened 
at what seemed to them a volte face the 
conspirators sent urgent messages to their 
colleagues everywhere to put off the rising, 
but it was too late; on March 10 the revolu- 
tion had begun at Alessandria. 

The reasons for Charles Albert’s apparent 
volte face are obscure. Maybe the conspira- 
tors had deceived themselves and mistaken 
friendly personal sympathy for the official 
approval of the heir presumptive to the 
throne. Maybe Charles Albert in his usual 
irresolution had not said ‘‘ No” in time, 
with the result that he found himself sud- 
denly faced with the necessity of making a 
decision and, in a last attempt at temporis- 
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ing, had said more than he intended. One 
reasonable explanation seems to be that, like 
most Liberals, he believed the King to be 
quite ready to grant a constitution when the 
demand was made; but it is not unlikely 
that in the meantime he had sounded him 
and when he found that Victor Emanuel 
was resolved not to grant any concessions 
felt that, as a Prince of the House of Savoy, 
his duty lay in obeying the Head of his 
house even at the cost of abandoning his 
friends. Whatever his motives his refusal 
undoubtedly struck the Liberal cause a heavy 
blow, and the movement was thrown out of 
gear at its inception. 

The events which followed can be related 
very briefly. On the morning of March 10 
Captain Count Palma called to arms the 
Regiment of ‘‘Genova’’ which garrisoned 
the citadel of Alessandria, and declared him- 
self in favour of the Spanish Constitution. 
He was immediately joined by the King’s 
Dragoons and 600 other conspirators; and 
a provisional government was established on 
the spot. The senior officers of the revolted 
regiments and the Governor of Alessandria, 
who had not sufficient troops to suppress 


the movement, marched out of the fortress, | 
| Felix. 


the strongest in Piedmont, at the head of 
the Savoy Brigade, which remained loyal. 

Meanwhile another cavalry regiment had 
revolted at Fossano; and the news of this 
rising reached Turin. The chiefs at the 
capital realised that the matter had gone 
too far for them to draw back. Santa Rosa 
and Lisio hurried to Pinerolo, San 
zano to Vercelli, two other important fort- 
resses, and Collegno and Radice to Alessan- 
dria where they found the place in the hands 
of the Liberals. There they were joined by 
Santa Rosa and Lisio who had induced 300 
cavalry from Pinerolo to join them. San 
Marzano, however, had failed to bring over 
his regiment, the Queen’s Dragoons. The 
troops now gathered in the Piazza of Aless- 
andria, set up the Carbonari flag, black, 
blue and red, and proclaimed the Spanish 
Constitution. 
occupy Casale, an important strategic point, 
and on the next day the Provisional Govern- 
ment began to issue decrees in the name of 
the ‘‘ Kingdom of Italy ’’ and declared war 
on Austria. 

Meanwhile, the King, 


who was in the 


country, had reached Turin, but neither his | 


presence nor his proclamation arrested the 
rising. On the 11th a company of the 
Royal Legion raised the green, white and 
red tri-colour (not the Carbonari colours) 
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and marched off to Alessandria unmolested. 
Next day two companies of gunners and 
seven of infantry rebelled inside the citadel 
and raised the tricolour. The city was now 
in an uproar. Surrounded by conflicting 
counsels, alarmed by rumours, mostly false, 
of revolts throughout the country, the old 
King, unable to bring himself to making 
any concession, abdicated in favour of his 
brother Charles Felix, who was then at 
Modena, and nomiated Charles Albert 
Regent. The conspirators thus suffered 
their second great disappointment. They 
had hoped to carry Victor Emanuel with 
them; they had now to deal with the reso- 
lute though bigoted Charles Felix. 

The Regent found himself face to face with 
a most difficult situation. The tumult was 
increasing, and there were many who 
thought that unless concessions were made 
the dynasty would fall. Charles Albert with 
his usual vacillation at first refused to yield, 
only to decide a few minutes later that it 
was preferable to keep safe the throne for 
the new absent King by giving way. He 
went out on to the balcony of the Royal 
Palace and proclaimed the Spanish Consti- 
tution, while declaring his loyalty to Charles 
A convention was elected to act as 
a Parliament and new ministers were 
appointed. 

So far the Liberals had to outward ap- 
pearance succeeded, but the success was more 
apparent than real. Even in the army a 
large number of troops had remained loyal. 
A serious deficiency, the lack of field artil- 
lery, was partially remedied by Radice. He 
rode to Genoa from Alessandria and called 
on the Governor to join the Liberals. The 
Governor, who was waiting to see which 
way the cat would jump, refused, but did 
nothing to stop Radice. The latter then 
went to the Artillery barracks and finding 
there two batteries ordered them to follow 
him to Alessandria, which they duly did. 
While the original promoters of the move- 
ment were thus acting as best they could, 
the provisional government in Turin was 
deliberating and doing nothing. The 
Liberals in Lombardy pressed urgently for 
the army to cross the Ticino, and promised 
to revolt ; the Government replied that they 


~would send their army when the revolt had 


begun. The militia was indeed called to 
arms, but the troops were left without 
orders, the frontiers were left unguarded ; 
nobody in fact in Turin seemed to realise 
that a powerful enemy, only too anxious for 


. a pretext to interfere, lay but few miles away. 
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Charles Albert had duly reported to the 
new King what had happened. Charles 
Felix’s reply was most uncompromising. 
He declared all Constitutionals rebels, re- 
fused all concessions and stated that if 
order was not immediately restored he would 
call in his allies, meaning the Austrians. 
The Regent and his advisers were thunder- 
struck, and acted as"if they were. They sent 
an emissary well primed with explanations 
hurriedly to Modena, and in the meantime, 
fearing the result of the publication of 
Charles Felix’s declaration on the people, 
gave out that the Government was of opin- 
ion that the King did not appear, from his 
message, to be fully cognisant of the situa- 
tion, and that they were communicating 
with him. A further letter, however, was 
received by Charles Albert in person order- 
ing him to report immediately at Novara, 


where General della Torre lay with 1,500 | 


loyal troops, on pain of being disinherited. 
Charles Albert was forced to choose between 
abandoning all hopes of succeeding to the 
throne, making way in this manner for an 
Austrian prince to succeed Charles Felix, 
the consequence of which would have been the 
extinction of any hope that the Sardinian 
Kingdom might lead the national crusade 
against Austria, and abandoning the 
Liberals. He obeyed the King and set out 


for Novara at the head of the Turin Regi- | 


ments, who had not revolted. 

Scarcely had the left Turin before Santa 
Rosa and his friends, exasperated at the 
Government’s lethargy, arrived at the capi- 
tal. He at once issued orders to all regi- 
ments who had joined the Constitutionals 
to concentrate for an offensive in Lombardy ; 
but as his orders had not the sanction of 
the Government they were not obeyed. The 
militiamen in the meantime, left without 
provisions or equipment, had been rapidly 
scattering to their homes. The revolution 
was in fact disintegrating of its own accord. 

At this juncture arrived the news of the 
suppression of the Neapolitan revolution. 
The frightened Government were only too 
glad to accept the mediation of the Russian 
minister, and authorised the opening of nego- 
tiations with della Torre—another blunder— 
for an Austrian army under Bubna was 
already gathering on the Ticino. Ag soon 
as their force had become sufficiently strong 
della Torre summoned the constitutionals 
to surrender at discretion. 
were now possible. 
Colonel Regis advanced towards Novara 
hoping against hope that the Royalists 
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| Liberals put up a short fight. San Marzano 
| Lisio Collegno and Radice did all they could, 


' solved 


| government and restored absolutism. 


| victims of that epidemic in 1851. 


| failure almost from the beginning. 
No negotiations | 
The Liberals under | 
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“would never fight by the side of the Aus- 


trians. On April 8 the Liberal forces ad- 


| vanced their rifles at the shoulder towards 


the town, when to their surprise the gar- 
opened fire. Greatly shaken the 


but their men were thoroughly demoralised. 
Radice’s gunners fired one volley and then 
cut their traces and fled, leaving their com- 
mander alone in the face of the advancing 
enemy. Some of the infantry fought well, 
but once these were overwhelmed the flight 
became general. 

This small skirmish was sufficient to crush 
the revolt. The Government at Turin dis- 
itself. The troops at Alessandria 
lost heart and threw up the game. The 
leaders of the Liberals fled to Genoa, and 
after several narrow escapes, for the country 
was now hostile and full of enemies, they 
succeeded in taking ship for Spain; 1,200 
of their followers also left the country. A 
mixed civil and military commission was 
at once set up by Charles Felix, and his 
vengeance fell far and wide. It is at this 
time that the proclamation printed at the 
head of this article was promulgated. 


| Seventy-three liberals were condemned to 


death, of whom sixty-six in their absence. 


| These were all duly hung in effigy. 


The fortunes of the exiles were various. 
Spain proved no secure refuge, as shortly 


‘afterwards the French army under the Duc 


constitutional 
Santa 
Rosa went to fight for liberty in Greece and, 
like Byron, died in that country. Collegno 
and Radice reached England and eventually 


d’Augouléme overthrew the 


| yeturned to Piedmont in 1848 when Charles 


Albert took up arms against Austria. It 
was in Collegno’s arms that the hapless 
Charles Albert died, himself an exile, at 


' Oporto after the second and greater disaster 


of Novara in 1849. Radice became member 


| of Parliament for his native town of Ver- 


cello and died three years later in Genoa 
from cholera which he caught while nursing 
While 


in exile in Ireland he had married; and 


'two of his grandsons, British officers, were 


present at Austria’s final defeat at Vittorio 


' Veneto in 1918. 


The movement of 1821 was foredoomed to 
The 
doctrinaires who led it never had any hold 
on the masses who were left indifferent by 
their theorising. Filled with good inten- 
tions and ready for any sacrifice they had 
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been led away by their own enthusiasm. | 
Moreover, they made blunder after blunder. 

The two risings at Alessandria and in Turin | 
were never even properly co-ordinated. As_ 
in Naples the revolt in Piedmont was a) 
mere military pronunciamento with no solid | 
foundations. The events of 1821 were des- | 
tined, however, to exercise a baneful influence | 
on Italy’s future. The truth about Charles 
Albert’s conduct will probably never be 
known, but the breach between him and the 
Liberals was complete. When in 1848 a_ 
great opportunity was presented to Italy 
for reconquering her freedom and Charles | 
Albert at last burnt his boats behind him | 
and marched on Milan, he was met with 
diffidence and suspicion. When unity was 
essential and his Sardinian regulars pose 
pensable if Radetzki’s trained troops were 
to be overthrown the Liberals could not but | 
remember 1821 and fear another volte face. 
It is true that Charles Albert committed 
many errors, but hampered and hindered at 
every turn as he was success was impossible. 
Italy thus failed to free herself and had 
ten years later to accept foreign help, a help 
which had to be paid for at a heavy price. 


F. R. Rapice. | 


AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY CLUB.— 
The following is from P.R.O. C.O. 
116/1 (Oct. 31, 1836). : 

“A club existed forty years since in 
London, called ‘ You should have been here 
before,’ it consisted of an equal number of 
theatrical and literary persons, originally 
but four, ultimately upwards of fifty. A 
new member was added every week; no cere- 
mony was gone through of making the mem- 
bers, which is customary in other clubs, but 
the new member partook of a splendid din- 
ner, &c., and when the party were about | 
breaking up, and the bill was called for, it 
was handed over to him, the president 
bidding him to pay it. ‘I!’ the stranger 
would generally exclaim, ‘ why should I pay 
all?’ To this was replied, ‘ You are the | 
last among us—you should have been here 
before.’ This was the inauguration. Merry 
was, I believe, the last member; his bill 
amounted to nearly 100/., and it was then 
agreed that the whole affair was rather too 
keen a joke, and ‘ You should have been here 
before’ was changed into ‘ We’ll never go 
there again.’ ’’—New Monthly. 

The ‘last member’? was Robert Merry 
1755 —1798. 


| 





E. H. Farrsroruer. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


IGHT OF SANCTUARY IN YORK 

MINSTER.—Are any persons known to 

have availed themselves of the right of sanc- 

tuary in York Minster. If so what were 
their names and standing and the dates? 
GEORGE AUSTEN. 


HE NORTHERN PROVINCE AND 
THE ’FORTY-FIVE.—Can any corres- 
pondent help me to find out whether any 
special forms of Prayer or Thanksgiving 
were officially ordered to be used in the 
Northern Province in connection with the 


| Jacobite Rebellion of 1745, and if so where 


copies might be seen? 
GEORGE AUSTEN. 
NACHARSIS CLOOTZ AND THE 
CHEVALIER D’EON.—Dr. R. C. 
' Christie (‘Selected Papers,’ p. 329), refers to 
‘*d’Eon’s curious correspondence with Ana- 
charsis Clootz.’’ Has this correspondence 
been published ? 
W. fF. 


| (JARD-PLAYING IN LITERATURE ce. 


1800 AND LATER.—Could any reader 
help me to outstanding passages in Walter 
Scott, Bulwer Lytton, or Jane Austen, 
| which deal with contemporary cardplaying ? 
‘‘Outstanding,’’ I mean, in the sense in 
which one would apply the term to the whist 
and Pope Joan scene at Dingley Dell, and 
the card-room at Bath in ‘Pickwick Papers.’ 

Basti Darton. 
[See ‘S. Ronan’s Well’ chap. xviii.]. 
Qik ARTHUR GORGES.—May I inquire 
through your pages whether any reader 
can give me information about literary 


| papers left by Sir Arthur Gorges (of Chelsea, 


d. 1625), other than those already in print, 
or described by the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission, the Calendar of State Papers, 
and the printed catalogues of manuscripts ? 
Gorges was the friend of Raleigh and a 
patron of Spenser, who praises his ‘ Kglan- 
tine of Meriflure,’ now unidentified; his 
son spoke in 1614 of the many manuscripts 
in his father’s study. 
Heren E. Sanpison. 


URGUNDIANS IN ENGLAND XV 
CENTURY.—Is there any list or record 
of the Burgundians who came to England 
during the XV century in connection with 
the marriage of Margaret of York to Charles 
the Bold of Burgundy, or otherwise ? 
DECcEM. 
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GAPEMONITE BAPTISM.—Can any 
reader inform me what form of bap- 
tismal service was used by the Agapemonite 


Sect, and the details thereof ? 
J,NSOR AND SHAKESPEARE.—I came 
some time back upon a memorandum of 
a connection between this family and Shakes- 
peare’s. I should be greatly obliged if any 
one could give me the reference and any addi- 
tional particulars. At the same time may 
I ask whether any descendants of Gilbert | 
Shakespeare are known? Where can I dis- 
cover what is ascertained on the subject ? 
TuursTAN MatTTHews. 
ILL CANTY.—I shall welcome any 
details about this man who I believe was 
famous as a thief circa 1850. 


DeEcEM. 


H. S. G. 

ROBERT MUNDY OF ASHBY-DE-LA- 

ZOUCH, 1526.—In the church of Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch is an incised slab to Robert 
Mundy and his wives Elizabeth, dated 1526. 
Is anything known of the family in this dis- 
trict, and are there any other records of 
the individual? An engraving of the slab 
was published from a drawing by Penelope 


Vavasour, in 1848. 
P. D. Munpy. 
JOHN JAMES FRICKER (OR FRA- 
ZER): VAN DEN LINDEN.—He was 


a celebrated operatic tenor at Covent Garden 
and composer about 1840-50, who married 
Elizabeth van den Linden at St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, 27 June, 1829. Wanted biographi- 


cal and genealogical information of both 
families. 

Co di. 
YOUR LIONS RAMPANT.—Can any 


reader tell of a missing coloured glass 
shield with above charge? It may be found 
in a cathedral, church, college, castle or | 
private house among Royal or Founders’ 
Arms. One instance is known where it exis- | 
ted and there ave possibly others. 

Ki. E. Cope. 
Robert Burdett, 
Did he marry? | 


URDETT.—Who was 
alderman of London ? 
If so what descendants ? 
Rosin REDBREAST. 
ARRIET SMITHSON.-—Can any reader 


throw any light on the earlier life or | 
career of Harriet Smithson, an ee | 
actress quite well known circa 1735. 


would much 


appreciate the assistance of | 
your journal. | 
| 


R. Smytuson. 


| ber,’ 


GNAKE-CHAINS. —I should be glad of in- 

formation as to when, where, and to 
what extent these were made, particularly 
their history in this country. Also their 
uses, and the metals employed. 


Watpo SABINE. 
AMERICAN MEMORIALS OF EARLY 


ENGLISH HISTORY.—Are there, in 
sculpture or wall-painting, in American 


public buildings any representations of 

scenes in English history before, say, 1688? 
H. F. 

OHN LILBOURNE: XVII CENTURY 

MEDAL.—I have in my _ possession 

| (temporarily) a medal made of whitish 


metal not unlike silver and a little larger 
than half-a-crown. On one side there is the 
head of John Lilbourne surrounded in con- 
centric circles by this inscription :— 


IOHN LILBOURNE . SAVED . BY . THE . 
POWER . OF . THE. LORD . AND. THE . INTEG- 
RITY . OF . HIS . IVRY . WHO. ARE. IVGES . 
OF . LAW. AS. WELL. AS. FACT. ocr. 26 .1649. 


On the other side, also concentrically, the 
medal is inscribed :— 


MYLES . PETTY. STE. ILES . ABR. SMITH. 
ION . KING . NIC . MVRIN . THO. DAINTY . 
EDM . KEYSAR . EDW . PARKINS . RAL . PACK- 
MAN . WIL . COMINS . SY . WEEDON . HEN . 


TOWNLEY . OCTOBER . 26 , 1649, 
What is the history of this medal and by 
H. 


PWARD SEPTIMUS DUNNE. —I 
4 should be exceedingly grateful for any 


| whom was it issued ? 


ASKEW. 


| information relating to this gentleman who 
| died about 1840, in Ireland. 
| death he practised as a doctor, or surgeon, 
|in Tullamore, 


Previous to his 


having obtained his degree 
and a special diploma for midwifery at the 
Rotunda, Dublin. Information as to where 
| any particulars helpful to the completion of 
this pedigree may be found would also be 
most welcome. 


E. A. K. Dunne. 


LACK CHAMPAGNE.—Goldsmith, in his 
‘Description of an author’s bedcham- 
wrote: 

Where the Red Lion, staring o’er the way, 
Invites each passing stranger that can pay: 
Where Calvert’s butt, and Parson’s black 

champagne 
Regale the drabs and bloods of Drury Lane. 
What was black champagne? 

J. LANpDFEAR LuUCAs. 

101, Piccadilly. 
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IGHTHOUSES 
LEASED TO PRIVATE PERSONS.— 
I should be glad of information about light- 
houses in the hands of private persons—of 
which, I believe, a number of instances exis- 


ted well into the nineteenth century. Of , 


those, owned by the Crown, but leased out, I 


should like to know (1) where they were | 


situated; (2) any particulars of their 


builders, age and history; (3) the method by | 


which the light-dues were collected. 


Of those owned by private proprietors I | 


should like to know (1) whether any sort of 
licence was required for the erection of a 


lighthouse, either from the Crown or from | 


a local authority; (2) whether any of these 
structures still exist, and whether, if not, 
the sites still carry a light; (3) whether any 
illustrations of any of them are to be found; 
(4) particulars of builders and owners. 


F. E. H. R. 
YMITH OF WEST KENNET AND 


WROUGHTON, WILTS.—This family, 
believed to be extinct in the male line, was 
seated at West Kennet temp. Queen Eliza- 


beth. William Smith, the first on record, | 


died in 1597, was succeeded by his son 
Richard Smith of Barton’s Court (d. 1633). 
Mary his wife survived him. Their burial- 
place is at Avebury, Wilts; memorial stone 
in the church : 

Here lyeth the body of Thomas Smith, of 
West Kennet, Gentleman. He departed this 
life the 14th of November, 1662. “ Mors Mihi 
Lucrum,” he left with other issues. Mary, wife 
of Henry Goldsmith, Gent. 

I should be glad to know the Christian 
names and surnames of the wives of the 
above mentioned Smiths. The Smiths mar- 
ried into the family of Yate of Charney, 
Berks. Jane, daughter of Robert Yate and 
Klizabeth Blandey, married Henry Smith of 
West Kennet. Barton’s Court was pulled 
down long ago. Any information respecting 
the family would be gratefully received. 

Lronarp C. Price. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 

‘MHE RING AND THE BOOK.’—I 
desire to understand the exact mean- 


ing of the title of Browning’s poem ‘The | 


Ring and the Book.’ In the volume of his 


OWNED BY OR. 
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Replies. 


RALPH PEPWORTH HOUGHAM 
(cli. 423). 
THE probable reason why Ralph Pepworth 
Hougham cannot be located by your 
| correspondent in the printed pedigrees of 
Hougham is that the compilers of these— 
| Planché, Hasted, Berry, Boys, the Harleian 
Soc.—concentrated on two branches descend- 
ing from Michael Hougham and Edith Aus- 
ten at the eleventh generation down usually 
given, while they neglected entirely an 
equally important and possibly more illus- 
trious branch descending from a younger 
brother of Michael, named Richard Houg- 
ham and married to Joan Forde (Foade). 
Planché gives odd items on this collateral 
branch but no guidance. 

If, however, Ralph Pepworth Hougham 
descended from Michael, I can follow the 
branch a little further. Francis the 7th, 
son of William Hougham and Susan Clark 
(usually given), is mentioned in Chancery 
Proceedings, C7/181/109, April, 1682, to- 
gether with his brothers Osbert, Richard, 
and Charles, who with Francis were then 
the only survivors of the eight sons of Wil 
liam. Much writing in this document is 
destroyed owing to grease in the parchment, 
but there is left sufficient to provide the 
foundation for the note which Planché pub- 
lishes as written by Francis, stating that he 
is the only son surviving, or heirs of same, 
in 1717, and naming his son, Gervase, by his 
first wife, Mary, daughter of Gervase Plumb 
as his heir. Gervase Hougham had two 
sons recorded in the Christening Register of 
Christ Church, Newgate, London, thus :— 
‘* Francis son of Jarvis and Elenor Houg- 
ham, Born 6th. Oct. 1728, Baptised 24th 
Oct. 1728.” 

‘*Gervis son of Jervis and Elenor Houg- 
ham, Born 20th Oct. 1729, Baptised 25th. 
Nov. 1729.” 

Bridges Division, Hougham v. Taylor, 
Mar. 7, 1669, deals with the father of 


' Francis in business :— 


Works (Smith, Elder and Co., 1897), it is | 


stated that the ‘‘ meaning is explained in 
the first lines of the Poem.”’ I am afraid 


that I must ask for more light, and would 
be much obliged for information as to the 
relevancy of ‘‘ the ring.’’ 


>. Gad Vee & 


‘ widow Susan. 





‘* Ye orator, William Hougham of Acton 
in the County of Middlesex, Gentlemen, 
having for divers years past got his living 
by buying and selling tobacco. . .” 

Bridges 546/69, Robinson v. Hougham, 
deals with the same matter as C7/181/109, 
with this fuller information: the late Wil- 
liam Hougham left twelve children with his 
He was of St. Martin, Lud- 
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gate, London, Grocer. Of the twelve child- 
ren the daughters were: Ann, Susan, Eliza- 
beth, Margaret, Bennet and Magdalen. 
Osbert and Richard were both of Barbados, 
West Indies. Charles (an infant) was of 
Warwick Lane, Christ Church, London. 
Francis (an infant) was living with Mr. 
Tomas Spenson of Ludgate Hill, St. Bride, 
London. Waters’s ‘Genealogical Gleanings,’ 
Vol. ii., p. 1,056, deals with Osbert Houg- 
ham, of St. Michael’s in the Island of Bar- 
bados. 
Faculty Office, B.M. 2100E, 


second marriage of Francis: 


gives the 
‘Francis Hougham= Elizabeth Thoughton. 
13th. Oct. 1711.” 
In Hasted’s Collections, Brit. Mus. Add. 
MSS. 5520, the father of Francis is re- 


ferred to as ‘‘ William, the eldest son of 
Michael Hougham and Margaret Court- 
hope.”” Which suggests that there was 


another son, not recorded on the pedigrees. 
But if one is to believe Hasted, Vol. iv., p. 
43, the whole of that line descending from 
Houghams of Weddington was extinct in 
1799 (date of pub.). There would yet remain 
on the printed pedigrees three possible 
sources for the descent of Ralph Pepworth 
Hougham. They are in Knight’s ‘ Visita- 
tions of Kent,’ 1665-1668: Richard, 3rd 


son of Henry Hougham, and Edward and 


NOTES AND OUERIES. 


A list of marriages issued by the | 


Fagg Hougham, the sons of Edward Houg- | 


ham and Mary Fagge. Hasted’s rather 
dogmatic statements (Vol. iv., p. 277) res- 
pecting the carriage of Edward the elder’s 
estate to two daughters by his first marriage, 
which suggests that his sons died before him, 
is dismissed by documents in the Record 
Office—Reynardson 60/62, Hougham v. Wood 
et al. May 18, 1672. 

your orator Edward Hougham of London, 
gentleman, executor of the last will and testa- 
ment of Edward Hougham, late of Chislett, 
co. Kent, gentleman, deceased. ‘That your 
orator proved the will of the said Edward 
Hougham, deceased, who died about the 6th 
Dec. 23 Charles IT. (1671) at Chislet., co. Kent, 
and by virtue thereof became entitled and 
ought to have and enjoy the personal estate 
of the said deceased. Etc. 

The defendants are: Courthope Wood, 
Edward Rose the Elder, of Chisiett, and 
Elizabeth his wife, Ann Rose, spinster, and 
Ambrose Rose of Chislett, gent., son of afore- 
said Edward Rose, and John Harrison and 
his wife Elizabeth of Chislett. | Compare 
defendants with Hasted. 

The following from church registers ap- 
plies to this group: 


| born 
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Fagg Hougham, buried July 3, 1681. St. 
Alphege, Canterbury. 

Married at St. Bredin’s: Edward Rose of 
Chislett, born 1613, son of Ambrose, to Eliza- 
beth Huffam of Canterbury, born 1623, mar- 
ried July 30, 1639, father’s name Edward. 
Edward, the husband, died Mar. 31, 1687, 
aged 75. They had a son Edward Rose, 
christened July 31, 1645. 

Edward Huffam (this is the elder and 
| first wife), born 1597, of Northborne, to Mar- 
garet Den of Canterbury, born 1603; mar- 
ried 20 Feb., 1621 (Canterbury Marriage 
licences, 1619-1660.) 

From Chislet Register of Burials: Ed- 
ward Hougham, Gent, buried 13 Dec., 1670. 

From a list of persons suspected of having 
Royalist sympathies and_ registered as 
‘“ suspects ’’ 1655, under the Commonwealth: 
“Chislett . . . Huffam,  Gent.’’ (Arch. 
Cant., Vol. xxiii., p. 68.) 

The possibility of these lines of descent 
being open, makes one hesitate before assign- 
ing certain groups of Houghams to the un- 
exploited branch mentioned in the fiisi para- 
graph. They are as follows: 

Since he possessed inherited land at Brook- 
land, (Co. Kent, the group surrounding 
Richard Hougham, citizen and upholder, is 
the most likely to aid in the search for the 
ancestors of Ralph Pepworth Hougham. 
The following particulars of this group are 
acquired from Chancery Proceedings: Houg- 
ham v. Hamilton, 1680, bundle 151, No. 44, 
and Hougham v. Delayney 1690, Ham. 
176/14, and Hougham v. Buckingham, 1699, 
Raynardson division, bundle 331, No. 37, 
and Hougham v. Delayney, 1704, Raynard- 
son Division, bundle 490, No. 144, and the 
marriages from Harl. Soc. Pub. xxxiii. 

Stephen Hougham of London, merchant, 
dead in 1680, had a brother Richard Houg- 
ham, merchant, made citizen and upholder 
between 1662-72; of St. Bennet Fink, Lon- 
don. Richard had a brick mansion at North- 
borne, Co. Kent, and possessed land there 
and at Mongham and Brookland. He was 
born 1633. First married Oct. 4, 1662, at 
Camberwell, Surrey, to Margaret Page, of 
St. Mary Magdalene, Bermondsey, born 1654. 
He married, secondly, at Camberwell or 
Lee, Co. Kent, July 15, 1672, Mary, daugh- 
ter of Peter De le Noy, of Lee. She was 
1650. Dead in 1690. Richard’s will 
_ was made 25 Oct., 1693, and he died in 1693. 
By his second wife he had four sons: 
Stephen, Richard, Peter, Benjamin, and a 
daughter Elizabeth, all under age in 1690. 
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Peter died, August, 1692. The others were | mention of these, as also names on the pedi- 


living in 1704. 
Hougham, citizen and upholder 
obtained for a fee from William Crumpspin, | 
Clerk of the Upholders’ Company, 27 Lead- 
enhall Street, H.C. 3. 

There is also a group commencing with 
a doctor, as follows, from registers of the 
churches’ mentioned.’ Dr. James Hougham 
of Ditchling, Sussex, died Nov. 2, 1700. 
Buried Nov. 4, 1700, in the chancel of Ditch- 
ling church. Formerly a memorial brass was 
there with the original coat of Hougham of 
Huffam impaling Culpeper, Arg. five chev- 
ronels sa., and arg. a bend engrailed gu. 


Fuller details of Richard | 


Burrel. With Dr. James Hougham was 
buried ‘‘ Mary his wife who died 5th Oct., 
1688, being of the a’ntient family of Cul- 
pepers.”” Sussex Arch. Coll. Vol. xlvi1., 
says that she was the daughter of William 
Colepeper of London, citizen and leather- 
seller, who was the fourth son of Sir 
Thomas Colepeper of Folkington, and that 
Culpeper Hougham was her son, giving a 
will as evidence. Culpeper Hougham, of 
the parish of St. Vedast, Foster Lane, Lon- 
don, was married Jan. 21, 1724/5, to Ann 
Conant, of St. Catherine Creechurch, Lon- 
don, at St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. She 
was buried Jan. 7, 1731, at St. Vedast’s. 
Culpeper Hougham was buried Sept. 3, 1740, 
in the church vault, St. Vedast’s. From the 
church registers of St. Vedast :—given as his 
daughter, Elizabeth, born Aug. 22, 1730. 
Bap. Aug. 30, 1730. Also given, ‘‘ Frances 
Hoffam (a child) buried Jan. 27th. 1731-2,” 
and ‘‘ Susannah Hoffam (a child) buried 
Feb. 29th. 1731-2.” 

I have no evidence of the position of Cul- 
peper Hougham as a merchant, but the 
daughter of a merchant (given to me as 
cloth-merchant of St. Paul’s Church-yard, 
but with no substantiation) was Mary 
Hougham of the above parish of St. Vedast, 
who was married to Robert Udney, of St. 
Bennet Fink, afterwards of Udney Castle, 
Aberdeenshire, on Oct. 26, 1749, at St. 
Vedast, Foster Lane, London. Her sister, 
Ann Hougham of East Barnet, 
(at time of ey was married to Spen- 
cer Compton, 8th Earl of Northampton, on 
16 May, 1769, at East Barnet Church. She 
was his second wife. 

Merchant Houghams and others in this 
period, approximately, are given below. 
Planché gives many to assist in the connect- 
ing of collateral branches with the lines he 
is concerned with. But I have avoided 


Middlesex | 


| grees published, as they are easy of access 


might be | to those interested as your correspondent is. 


| (I cannot say if this applies to F. H. Suck- 
| ling’s book, * A Forgotten Past,’ which con- 
i tains two pedigrees of Hougham, as I have 
not seen the book. A copy of it is in Folke- 
stone Public Library.) 

From Hougham v. Mills, (. 12 216/16, 
May, 1796. Joseph Hougham of Tooley 
Street, Southwark, Surrey, stationer and 
ship’s chandler, entered into a partnership 
with John Mills. 

From Hougham v. Bing, A. 15/11, bundle 


| 11/4, No. 18, and another Hougham v. Bing, 
A sketch of this was made by Sir William | 


| viii., No. 25; 
| in September, 


{ 


Chane. Proc. Charles €/10, bundle HH. 
Thomas Hougham was living 
1635. The numerous deposi- 
| tions are taken at Wingham, Kent. 

From C. 11,/749/58, year 1726, Charles 


Hougham (of St. Nicholl’s or St. Michall’ s) 


| and Mary his wife, claim under the will of 


| Charles Hougham of London, 


| Robert Hopper, of Finchley, Middlesex. 
From Hougham v. Stanley, 1706. Ray- 


nardson, 


No. 65, Bundle 444, Jan. 14, 1706. 
Goldsmith, 


| demands payment for gold and silver lace 


| against the Hon. 








| Charterhouse-square, 


Charles Stanley. 
From ‘The London Merchant’s Trade 
Register,’ year 1775: ‘‘ Charles Hougham, 


138, Aldersgate Street, Working Gold- 
smith.’’ 
From ‘ Obituary notices of considerable 


persons, 1793,’ in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, ‘* Mr. Charles Hougham of Aldersgate 
Street, Goldsmith, died 18th Jan. 1793.’’ 


From the Gentleman’s Magazine of various 


dates : 
In a list of promotions, 1743.  ‘‘ Col. 
Huffam .. . made Col. of one of the vacant ‘ 


regiments.”’ 

Obituary. ‘‘ Mrs. Huffam, widow of Col. 
Hufiam and aunt of the Earl of Coventry, 
died March, 1760.”’ 

Christopher Hougham of 
Kent, Esq., 

** The 


Carshalton, 
died 25th May, 1748.”’ 

wife of S. Hougham, Esq., of 
died 1st Jan., 1812.” 

From Reg. of St. Dionis Backchurch 
Parish, London: Marriages. Solomon 
Hougham of Bromley, Co. Kent, bachelor, 
and Lydia Hunt of Canterbury, in said 
county, by licence, Dec. 18, 1739. 

From Marriage Reg. of St. Martin’s Out- 
wich, London, Oct. 16, 1694: Solomon 
Hougham of the parish of All Hallows the 
Great, London, and Mildred Milles of the 
Parish of St. Mary Bothaw. (See 8 S. xii. 
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107 for a Solomon Hougham, relative and 
godfather of Charles Dickens. ) 

In the Record Office there are many 
Hougham lawsuits which I have not exam- 
ined. Some of them are as follows :— 
(hancery Proceedings 1641-1714. Reynard- 
son Division: Hougham v. Stredwick, 1706, 
407 /65; Huffam v. Buckingham, Knt., 1699, 
438,85. Chancery Proceedings filed in the 
reign of Charles I. Offam v. Parker, 02/17. 
Ougham v. French, 011/37. Ougham v. 
French, 012/32. Ougham v. Cowland, 
012/42. Ougham v. Ougham, Etc., 011/42. 
Ougham v. Ougham, 015/55. 

The branch of the Hougham pedigree, 
mentioned in the first paragraph as having 
been neglected by genealogists, descends from 
Richard Hougham and Joan Forde by one 
of their sons, Thomas, Stephen, Edward or 
Christopher (George, John and_ Vincent, 
their other sons appear to have left no male 
heirs. See an extensive treatment of this 
group given in Arch. Cant. Vol. xxxii., pp. 
27 to 35. There, also, is pointed out the 
rather big error in F. H. Suckling’s ‘ For- 
gotten Past,’ where the authoregs gives one 
or two names on this branch-commencement 
and states that they are all that there were). 
The Visitation of Kent, 1619-1621, gives the 
wife and sons of Thomas, the eldest son. 
Further joining and extension would seem 
to provide a most intriguing playground 
for a genealogist. 


M. D. 


7NIFE AS A MARK OF ATTESTATION 

(cli. 405, 446: clii. 10).—Such a knife, 
together with the deed to which it belongs, 
dated 1135, is still preserved in the muni- 
ments of Trinity College, Cambridge. The 
blade is broken, but a little more than an 
inch of steel remains fixed in a handle of 
rounded horn. The deed, which consists of 
three lines of writing on a short but broad 
strip of parchment, records a gift of tithes 
to the Church of Hatfield Broad Oak, in 
Essex, by the first Aubrey, Lord de Vere. 
}¢ runs as follows, when the abbreviations 
are filled in:— 

Per istum cultellum feoffauit Albericus de 
veer primus Ecclesiam de Hatfeld Regis mona- 
chorum de duabus_ partibus decimarum de 
dominico Domini Reginaldi filii petri in 
Uggeley a die Assumpcionis beate marie vir- 
ginis pro animabus antecessorum et succes- 
-orum suorum. Anno ab incarnacione Domini 
millesimo centesimo tricesimo quinto. 

Weever (‘ Funeral Monuments,’ p. 387: 
cf. p. 630, and Morant’s ‘ Essex’) quotes a 
similar gift later (probably in the year 1190) 
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by the third Aubrey, Lord de Vere (who 
was created Karl of Oxford) of other tithes 
to the Priory of ‘‘ Hatfeeld Regis alias 
Brodoke.’’ This deed also begins with a 
reference to the knife:—‘‘ Per istum cultel- 
lum Albericus De Vere tertius feoffauit, etc.” 
Weever adds: ‘‘ To the instrument of his 
Donation he fixed by a harp-string a short 
black-hafted knife, like unto an old _half- 
penny whittle, instead of a seal.’’ It would 
be interesting to know if this knife still 
exists, as well as the earlier one. 
A. H. F. BoucHey, F.s.a. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


| OMAN CATHOLIC BISHOPRICS IN 

INDIA AND THE PADROADA (eli. 
459).—The question of the rival jurisdiction 
in India of Propaganda and the Padroada 
(Portuguese Patronage) was finally settled 
by a concordat and the Bull (Humane Salu- 
tis Luctor) of 1 Sept., 1886. By this the Pad- 
roada sphere of influence was not restricted 
to Portuguese territory but allowed to remain 
in many parts of British India where the 
Padroada clergy were in actual possession. 
Goa was allowed to retain a considerable part 
of the coast country north and south of Goa. 
The suspended jurisdiction of the Arch- 
bishop of Goa in Cochin and Mylapore was 
restored to him, and a third suffragan dio- 
cese, Damao added. Certain isolated par- 
ishes in British India which were actually 
under Portuguese clerical administration 
remained us exempted churches in the midst 
of Propaganda territority. Thus to the 
Bishop of Mylapore belong twenty-eight 
exempted churches, viz., fifteen in the Dio- 
cese of Trichinopoly, others in Madras, Cal- 
cutta and Dacca. On the other hand, six 
churches in the Island of Salsette (Diocese 
of Daméo) remain attached to Propaganda 
jurisdiction of Bombay. In Bombay there 
is a special arrangement, the Archbishop of 
Bombay (Propaganda) enjoying the territor- 
ial jurisdiction, while the Bishop of Damao 
holds personal jurisdiction over those who 
are Goans or otherwise connected with the 
Padroada rule. At the same time, 1886, the 
Indian hierarchy was established and the 
whole of India divided into provinces, dio- 
ceses and prefectures Apostolic. The Arch- 
bishop of Goa has the honorary title of 
‘Primate of the East’’ and, since 1886, 
that of ‘‘ Patriarch of the East Indies,”’ 
with the privilege of presiding over all 
national councils of the East Indies. Goa 
has four suffragans, Cochin, Damfo, and 
San Thomé of Mylapore, all of which are 
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in British India, and Macao in China. The 
patronage of the See and its suffragans 
belonged to the Crown of Portugal as long 
as it remained a kingdom. In 1910 Portu- 
gal became a republic: in 1911 disestab- 
lished the Church, abolished the Papal lega- 
tion, and passed a number of anti-clerical 
laws. I do not know what has become of 
the Padroada, but in face of the Govern- 
ment’s hostility to the Papacy it is unlikely 
that Rome would allow the exercise of this 
patronage at the present time. Probably it 
is in abeyance, appointments being made 
directly by the Pope after consultation with 
the Patriarch of Lisbon. 
Rory FLercHer. 
OWSING (cli. 305, 536, 355, 591, 429, 
463).—Mr. BesterMan, at his last ref- 
erence, raises, in effect, the interesting ques- 
tion of what constitutes scientific evidence. 
It is undoubtedly correct to say if one can 


prove in a single case that water, etc., has | 
been found by dowsing, then dowsing is a | 


reality; unfortunately it is only in the 
exact sciences and geometry and mathematics 
that proof (in the strict sense) is possible ; 
in all other sciences we have as our only 
guide a higher or lower degree of probability. 
It is therefore impossible to prove that the 
finding of water was the result of dowsing. 

In this connection it may not be amiss 
to remind Mr. BrestTerMAN of the statement, 
which as far as I know has never been ques- 





that I disagree from Mr. Besterman. If 
dowsing is an ‘‘ unquestionable reality ’’ it 
1s more than unfortunate that so many dow- 
sers failed to prove it so under the test con- 
ditions previouly referred to, and agreed to 
by them as satisfactory to them. 

A. 8. E. AckEeRMANN. 

RANKCHEYNEY: FRANK CHENE 

(cli. 459).—Henry de Francheyny was 
fifth of six witnesses to an exchange of land 
at Broadclyst for land, etc., outside the east. 
gate of Exeter; dated at Exeter 25 Dec., 
1287. 

Simon Francheyny (without de) is third 
of four witnesses to a deed, dated at Brade- 
nich (Bradninch) 21 July, 1292. In 1303 
John de Valletorta (junior) together with 
Alicia de Froncheyney held Boterleigh (But- 
terleigh near Cullompton) for 4 fee. 

There are other later references in Devon- 
shire deeds. Hueco R. Watkin. 

For the family of Frankcheyney _ see 
the following: — ‘ Westcote’s Devonshire,’ 
edited by G. Oliver and P. Jones, p. 517; 
‘ Visitation of Devon,’ edited by F. T. Colby, 
p. 106; ‘The Visitations of Devon,’ by J. 
L. Vivian, p. 292. 

ALFRED SypNEy LEwis, 
SHERIDAN AND HIS TAILOR (cli. 442). 
—I think what Mr. F. A. Janson wants 


is the jew d’esprit contributed by C. S. Cal- 


tioned, that out of a hundred hap-hazard | 


trials in England, fifty per cent. will be 
found to yield water; if we add to this the 
help derived from geological or other indi- 
cation of water, the large proportion of 
dowsing successes is readily — i 


Readers of these notes may be left to 
decide whether ‘‘ the larger part of [my] 
remarks at p. 429 is irrelevant,’’ but I 
gladly assent to the statement ‘‘ that IF it 
can be shown in any single case that water 
(etc.) has been discovered by dowsing, then 
dowsing is an unquestionable reality,’’ pro- 
vided that the word ‘‘ if” is printed in 
heavy capitals so that it be not missed; 
that by ‘‘ shown ”’ is meant proved by evi- 
dence such as is required and provided in 


the case of scientific phenomena and the | 


Chancery Court; and that by “‘ dowsing ”’ 


| hewspaper many years ago. 


verley to the Pall Mall Gazette in 1865 
(Literary Remains of C. S. Calverley, Bell 
and Sons, 1896). I transcribe the English ; 
there is also a Latin so-called “ original.’ 

You may swear yourself black, Berry: but 
you have made a mull, Berry. I paid your 
bill, Berry, as soon as due, Berry: as the 
young woman in the bar, Berry, and your 
father, the elder Berry, know. I don’t care 
a straw, Berry, for a goose, Berry, like you, 
Berry; but [T’ll let folks know, Berry, that 
you’ve made yourself a regular ass, Berry; 
and whort’ll Berry senior say? 

S) 


The following version of Sheridan’s letter 
was cut out of the prize story page of a 
The sender did 
not say where he found it, so I cannot vouch 
for its accuracy. According to him it was 


| the greengrocer, not the tailor, who sent his 
| bill in too soon: 


is meant the discovery of water by means | 


which involve facts at present unknown to 
science. 1 have already agreed that the 
dowsers do on occasion find water; it is only 
upon the explanation of how they find it 


I say, here’s a pretty mull, Berry; you have 
sent in your bill Berry, before it was due 
Berry. Your father the elder Berry would 
never have been such a goose Berry; but you 
needn’t look so black Berry, for I don’t care 
a straw Berry, and I sha’n’t pay you till 
Christmas Berry. PRISCILLA. 
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EWTON HANSON (cli. 442).—Probably 

Newton Byron Hanson, a younger son 

of John Hanson, of Gilstead Hall, South 

Weald, Essex and Bloomsbury Square, soli- 

citor, by Elizabeth Browne, niece of John 
Butler, M.P. for Sussex. 

He married then ‘‘ of Gilstead House ”’ 
27 April, 1848, Sarah Frances, 4th dau. 
of Sir John Geers Cotterell, 1st Bart. of 
Garnons, Herts. His father was a friend of 
Byron, the poet. ; 

G. S. GIBBons. 


VHRISTOPHER HARCOURT, LIVING 
1478 (cli. 442).—-The man enquired about 
is described in Burke’s Pedigrees as Sir 


Christopher Harcourt, Knight (though when | 


he was knighted I do not know). He was 
the eldest son of Sir Richard Harcourt of 
Wytham, Berkshire, and of Raunton Hall, 
Staffordshire, by his first wife, Edith, 
daughter and co-heir of Thomas St. Claire, 
of Westenfull, Co. Suffolk. He _ pre- 
deceased his father probably sometime 
between the years 1480 and 1490, having by 
his wife Jane, daughter and co-heir of Sir 
Miles Stapleton (or Stapylton) of Bedale, 
Yorks, and Ingham, Co. Norfolk, three sons, 
of whom the eldest, Sir Simon Harcourt, 
succeeded his grandfather in the Wytham 
estate in Berkshire, and on the decease of his 
second cousin, Sir Robert Harcourt, Knight 
Banneret (whose only son, John, pre- 
deceased him as minor) on 29 Sept., 1504, 


also succeeded to the entailed landed estates | 


of Stanton Harcourt in Oxfordshire and 
Ellenhall in Staffordshire. There are many 
descendants of Sir Christopher Harcourt 


living at the present day, of whom the head | 


in the male lineage is Captain Guy Elliot 
Harcourt, formerly of Ankerwycke Priory, 
Wraysbury, Buckinghamshire, and in the 
female lineage all the numerous Harcourts, 
Harcourt-Vernons and Vernon-Harcourts of 
the House of Vernon, of whom the present 
Viscount William Edward Harcourt is the 
chief representative. 


may probably be found in the ‘ Harcourt 
Papers ’ edited by Colonel Edward William 
Vernon-Harcourt, M.P. 

Wittram Harcourt-BatTu. 


NANIWICH, CHESHIRE (cli. 389, 431, 
463).—Fletcher Moss, in his Fifth Book 

of ‘ Pilgrimages to Old Homes,’ says :— 
Nantwich means the vale of overflowing salt 
springs or the vale of brine pits. ... Domesday 





IT possess no informa- | 
tion as to the dates of the birth and mar- | 
riage of Sir Christopher Harcourt, but they | 
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tells us there was one Wich there in its day; 
so Wich was Latin as well as English and 
' British. The derivations of the word as com- 
monly given seem to me all wrong. It is simply 
as old a word as any in Britain for a flowing 
well of salt water, not for salt itself. 

Now, this particularly shrewd topographi- 
cal observer, who lived not far away from 
the Cheshire salt towns, came to the same 
conclusion with regard to the orthodox dic- 
tum that ‘‘ wich” or ‘‘ wick’ in place- 
naines is derived from the Latin vicus a vil- 
lage, as I have done from a different type 
of evidence. We both conclude that the last 
derivation is ‘‘ all wrong.” 

Fletcher Moss proves the connection of the 
“‘ wich”? in Nantwich with salt by quoting 
| the will of Richard Church of that town 
| (1592) in which he leaves to his son William 
| “one wiche house of six leads in, Wich Mal- 
| bank,’’ and to his son Rondull ‘‘ five Wiche 
| houses in Middlewich.”’ 

The three Cheshire salt producing towns 
are Nantwich, Middlewich and Northwich. 
The chief Worcestershire salt producing 
| town is Droitwich, and this also is always 
referred to as ‘‘ wich’? in Domesday. 

Now my own type of evidence came from 
the observation that ‘‘ wich”? and “ wick ’” 
places all over England fell upon alignments 
| or trackways leading unmistakably to salt 
production spots, often salt-marshes on the 
coast. I do not here attempt to detail this 
evidence, but the place-name element is 
usually most plentiful near such production 
spots, and often applies to marshes and hill- 
| _ where obviously there never was a vil- 
age. 

This derivation has escaped the experts, 
because they have always overlooked that 
type of evidence resulting from the fact 
| that a place-name may be derived from some 
characteristic not of the place itself, but of 
the track or road which passes through the 
place. 

The oversight is a strange one, for the 
existence of salt-roads which bestow a ‘‘salt ”’ 
name to places on them, but a long way 
from the salt origin, is well known and 
recognised. Vol. i., Part 2, ‘Eng. Place 
| Name Soc.,’ p. 52, for example: ‘‘ Salcombe 
| (D.), Salford (O.Wa.). A salt-ford must 
-have been a ford on one of the old salt- 
roads.” 


ALFRED WATKINS. 
(jOBDEN ON THUCYDIDES (cli. 214, 
250, 358).—Pror. Brensty’s note at the 
last reference advances this matter appre- 
' ciably. 


It may now, I suppose, be taken 
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NOTES 


that Mr. Cobden did not utter the ridiculous | 


opinion as his own: though the pusillani- 
mous or ironical trick of evasion (‘‘ it has 
been said, etc.’’) is as old as Rhetoric her- 
self. 

‘* The whole ot the historical books of 
Thucydides’ is not a damning phrase, as 
‘the works of Thucydides”? or ‘‘ ali the 
works of Thucydides ”’ or ‘‘ all the historical 
works of Thucydides” is. Even ‘‘ All the 
histories’? would have saved him, as each 
separate book is (in Greek) termed a ‘‘his- 
tory” (taropin). 

If the egregious author of the sentiment 
can be traced, Mr. Cobden at any rate rises 
from original perpetrator to accessory after 
the fact. 

H. EK. Se, T. 8S: 

ROMFLET FAMILY (exlviti. 459; exlix. 

' 62).—In Wymington Church, Beds., are 
monumental brasses to: 

(1) Margaret, dau. of Sir Edward St. 
John, heiress of Lord Vessy, w. of Sir Thos. 
Brounflet, by whom five sons and one dau., 
1407, with shields, Sa. a bend flory counter- 
flory or. 

(2) Sir Thos. Brounflet, cupbearer to 
Richard LI., treasurer of the Household to 
Henry IV., 1430, with shields as above, and 
crest, On a tilting-helm, a wolf’s head. 


PNGLISH AUTHORS BURIED ABROAD 
(cli. 423, 465).—Sir Joseph Archer 
Crowe, K.C.M.G., C.B., the well-known 
author and historian of the lives and paint- 
ings of old masters (see ‘ D.N.B.’) died 
the end of last century, at Gamburg, 
Bavaria, 
of that village. 
P. B. 
A‘ THORS WANTED (cli, 424.).—These Hines 


not quite exactly quoted, are the third 


and last verse of a hymn, written for the 4th | 


Sunday after Trinity by Bishop Heber. The 
first line is :— 
““T praised the earth in beauty seen. 
The hymn is given in Lord Selborne’s ‘ Book 
of Praise.’ p, 387. 


” 


JOHN PATCHING, 


29. Grange Road, Lewes. 


(cli. 443). 

In ‘T'reasure Trove,’ by ‘John o’ 
at p. 150, the lines appear :— 
Pa when the last Great Scorer comes,” 
ete.” 

At the same place it is asserted :—‘‘ This 
stanza, the last of thirteen in a poem by 
Grantland Rice, of the New York Tribune, is 
often sought by English readers.” 
HARMATOPEGOs. 


London,’ 


and was buried in the churchyard | 
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The Library. 


Minutes and Accounts of the Corporation of 
Stratford-upon-A von and other Records, 1558- 


1620. Transcribed by the late Richard 
Savage; with Introduction and Notes by 
Edgar P. Fripp. Vol. J11, 1577-1586. (Hum- 


phrey Milfcrd, for the Dugdale society). 
THE years with which the Stratford-upon- 
Avon recorls are here concerned include 
some portion of Shakespeare's boyhood at 
school, his start in fife perliaps as an attorney’s 
clerk in his native town, and his marriage. 
They also saw the townsmen cf Stratford in 
general, and Jolin Shakespeare in particular 
considerably pestered cn the question of uni- 
fcrmity; and witnessed much going to and fro 
and activity of county magnates in the busi- 
ness of the musters. Mr. Fripp’s notes to the 
records are excellent. We should suppose 
there exists nowhere a better example of what 
annotation of this sort of document should 
Le: minute, fuil!, lavish of reference, disdain- 
ful of no dry-seeming particular, but at the 
same time ready with any relevant matter of 
more obvious interest, and withal readable 
land humane. ‘The effect of the whole is eur- 
| iously similar to that of reading contemporary 
letters: the little town begins to live and hum 
about one, and the more clear ly for this comes 
cut the figure of the youth for whose sake all 
this is worth spending imagination on. 
From the topics which arise out of the 
records Mr. Fripp selects half-a-dozen for 
| treatment in the Introduction The essay on 
William Shakespeare at School, puts forward 
the claim of the Latina school of the period 
'to be an efficient grounder of boys in Latin, 
jand goes on to marshal the evidence for 
| Shakespeare’s real familiarity with Latin and, 


it | in particular, his knowledge of Ovid. This 


is exceedingly well set out. anc might well be 
noted for students. Mr. Fripp also gives detail 
of Shakespeare’s use of the Bible showing that 
ithe parts he knew best, or at any rate used 
mest, were the first four chapters ot Genesis 
and the first four chapters of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel. In his third and fourth sections he 
deals with public affairs: Whitgift’s coming 
into Warwickshire, and the measures taken 
concerning ri discontent at the prospect of 
a marriage hetween Elizabeth and Alengon. 
Strong evidence for William Shakespeare’s 
| having worked in an attorney’s office has 
before now been collected from the plays, 
though a counter-explanation of his undeniable 
knowledge of law-terms as being derived from 
his father’s many law-suits has also found 
favour. Mr. Fripp entertains little doubt 
that this law, which “slips from him una- 
wares,” and introduces itself often most inap- 
propriately, does, in truth, denote early train- 
ing. Two points are much in favour of this 
opinion, apart from copiousness and frequency : 
first, the law idioms cropping up in the mouths 
of girls, who, if the words had heen relatively 
unfamiliar to the writer and deliberately 
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credited 


the 
later 


chosen would 
with knowing 


hardly have been 

them ; secondly, 
continued use of law in _ the 
plays, after many years ot work and 
experience which would surely have effaced 
exact knowledge of speech and usage acquired 
only on occasion. It is noted that the know- 
ledge shown is that of a clerk. Again the 
examples from the plays are most tellingly 
produced. Mr. Fripp, on Shakespeare’s mar- 
riage, emphasizes—what it is strange should 
ever have been questioned—the regularity, 
according to contemporary custom, of all the 
proceedings. He takes it that having been 
betrothed—whereby offspring were legitimized— 
Shakespeare and his wite proceeded to live 
together as many people then did, but, when 
a child was to be born, bethought them of mar- 
riage, which entitled to dowry. His image of 
Anne is of one “ godly, quiet, “clinging, frail,” 
and he speaks of ‘the “ afiectionate little 
bequest *’ of the ‘‘ second-best bed with its 
furniture.” suggesting that thereby Shakes- 
peare was ensuring to Anne possession of the 
four-poster and chamber which they had 
shared in New Place. But he pictures them 
coming as newly-married to take up their 
abode in the second of the three tenements 
which formed the Shakespeare house in Henley 
Street; and what is there to prevent our 
thinking that the “ second best bed ” was the 
one they had used there, which would thus 
seem a bequest even more affectionate’ ‘The 
notes on Shakespeare’s marriage reveal rather 
startling instances of inaccuracy in former 
work on the records concerned. In a recent 
communication to The Times about a lawsuit 
between Shakespeare and Burbage which he 
bas recently discovered, Dr. Hotson mentions 
‘*__rnshurst ” as occurring in his document. 
Nicholas Barnehurst is a member of the 
Stratford corporation, whose name frequently 
finds place in lists of corporation meetings. 
New Way to Pay Old Debts.’ 
Cruikshank. (Oxford, Clar- 
net). 


Massinger’s ‘A 
Edited by A. H. 
endon Press. 6s. 

M* CRUICKSHANK quotes at length Haz- 

litt and Leslie Stephen on the character 
of Sir Giles Overreach, and adds some good 
remarks of his own. He does not endorse 

Leslie Stephen’s indictment of Massinger, 

either in regard to a general weakness in the 

characters of the plays, or in regard to any 
failure to ‘ project himself fairly into his 
villain.” My. Cruickshank’s view is sound, 

we think. There is certainly now-a-days a 

tendency to make too little in dramatic criti- 

cism of the natural impulse to speech—often 
extended speech—of which any tolerably 
interested listener may verify the existence 
any day of his life. Vigorous minds more 
often than not actually do express themselves 
vigorously: if they are stirred by passion 
they may utter this in vehement, eloquent 
and even well-arranged words, at consider- 
able length, and also with surprising turns. of 


Wycombe, in 
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phrase. Re-action from the old dramatic 
exaggeration of this natural haranguing, and 
from the old use ot unwieldy narrative, has 
brought critics to limit too narrowly what 
they “allow: and we should be ready to sup- 
port Massinger in most of the points where he 
1s objected ‘to on this score—even to defend- 
ing ‘““my ulcerous soul.’ Mr. Cruickshank 
asks, but does not definitely answer, the ques- 
tion whether the play is poetical. ‘He quotes 
three verses of which (very properly) he 
disapproves, and then observes that reading 
them “ we feel that the metre has reached a 
perilous stage; it is on the down grade, and 
will have to be rescued for tuture use from 
complete collapse by the majesty of Milton.” 
We would submit that this sort ot observa- 
tion is out of place in an essay with any 
serious intent. ‘The poet’s actual position in 
the development of English blank verse is not 
discussed. Mr, Cruickshank well points out 
Massinger’s reliance on the actor: and therein 
probably lies the secret of both deficiencies 
and merits in his verse. It is such as can 
be easily spoken; and it impedes an actor’s 
individual interpretation of character to the 
minimum degree. Perhaps the plot is over- 
praised: the characters two or three times 
find themselves in presence of one another 
without quite sufficient reasons tor their 
appearance. 

The Introduction is a pleasant piece of 
writing, and gives the requisite particulars 
of Sir Giles “Mom pesson and Sir Francis 
Michell. An Appendix setting out the stage 
history is particularly useful. A few Notes 
are supplied and an Index. ‘The text follows 
verbatim and literatim—as_ near as may be— 


the Quarto of 1633. 
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